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The United States 
Postoffice Economy Postofice Depart- 
ment, after serving as 
the willing and facile instrument of rail- 
road looting for over half a century, 
deliberately turning millions of the peo- 
ple’s money into private pockets, has 
now decided to save a few hundred dol- 
lars a year by withdrawing mailing priv- 
ileges at the pound rate of postage, from 
such publications as the gentlemen who 
own the American Republic think the 
people ought not to read. 

Professedly the bulletins and cata- 
logues of mail-order houses and book- 
series, which make up the bulk of sec- 
ond-class matter outside of the daily pa- 
pers, were the objects of attack. But it 
transpires that all the successful pub- 
lishers of this kind of literature are re- 
publicans and therefore studiously to be 
let alone. 

So it turns out that the only publica- 
tions molested are those which have 
been pointing out the possibilities of 
government improvement. 

Mr. Edwin C. Madden, the Post- 
master general’s assistant’s assistant’s 
assistant, has been calling down the 
anathemas of the liberal press upon his 
confused and aching head for doing 
things which he was told to do. 

Those who know Mr. Madden per- 
sonally say that he is not a bad man and 
those who read his correspondence are 
impressed by the fact that he is not a 
great one. 

When a man who is not great and 
who is not bad, attempts to do bold bad 
things he is likely to pull down the 
temple on his head. 

Mr. Madden has bungled things out- 
rageously and the resourceless and ab- 
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surd letters he has written to keen- 
witted editors have exposed the Post- 
office Department to demoniac laughter. 

It is safe to predict that Mr. Madden 
will not last long in assisting the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. Smith has been interested in rural 
postal routes; and as he has been ex- 
pecting to take his paper-dolls and go 
home any minute since Mr. Roosevelt’s 
incumbency, he has not felt the humilia- 
tion of Mr. Madden’s clumsy diplomacy. 

But “young Lochinvar has come out 
of the West.” 


od 


Mire enn't vie Ge 
Wisconsin, who is to 
Payne of Milwaukee, 
take Mr. Smith’s portfolio, is a man 
with no nonsense about him. Unless it 
obtains on inspection that Mr. Madden’s 
pull is greater than Mr. Payne’s push, 
the departmental letters to the “Appeal 
to Reason” are likely soon to be signed 
by another person. 

Mr. Payne really could not stand it. 

Mr. Payne has been trying for a 
period of years to break into the United 
States senate. 

Tle aspired to misrepresent Wisconsin 
in that august official capacity. But he 
seems to be too well known. His con- 
nection with the Milwaukee street-rail- 
way franchise renewals; and the nasty 
evidences of council bribery in connec- 
tion with that transaction rather dimmed 
his lustre. 

It would be as if Mr. Yerkes should 
aspire to the senate from Illinois. Mr. 
Payne is conceded to be as unscrupulous 
as Mr. Yerkes, and of similar though 
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perhaps not so eminent ability; but the 
people of Wisconsin are on to him. 

Certain Wisconsin republicans say 
that he hoped to get in the same way 
Mr. Hanna of Ohio got in. 

It seems, however, there were not 
enough men in any one session of the 
Wisconsin legislature who would sell. 

The Banquo of Mr. Payne in Wiscon- 
sin may be said to be Mr. Robert La 
Follette, who represents what is. still 
clean in republican politics. 

It is probably safe to credit Mr. La 
Follette with saving Wisconsin from the 
threatened humiliation. 

The trouble with Mr. Payne seems to 
be that he got his reputation too soon. 
He offended established custom by be- 
ginning his plundering outside the sen- 
ate. Once inside, it would have been 
expected. 

However, as the men whom the peo- 
ple decline to elect may be established 
to rule over them in some appointive of- 
fice, Mr. Payne goes to Washington at 
last as a cabinet officer. 

The plutocratic press is now saying 
that Mr. Payne’s “single ambition” has 
always been to be Postmaster-General. 
One can almost hear Wisconsin grin. 


& 
: Because the mild 
Twila Spresaae Mr. Smith could put 
up with Mr. Madden 
is no argument that Mr. Payne will do 
so. Those who know the latter say he 
knows what he wants and knows how to 
go after it, and it is likely if the sup- 
pression of publications is to go on Mr. 
Madden will be replaced by one more 
able and more shrewd. One would think, 
however, that the liberal publications are 
sufficiently handicapped already to serve 
the plutocratic purpose. With a very 
few exceptions they are published by 
poor men. All of the advantages of 
buying are upon the side of the great 
publications representing  plutocracy. 
Whenever the price of paper stock is 
raised it does not affect the big dailies 
with their long time contracts, but it 
pinches the pocket of the poor editor 
who buys from month to month. If di- 
rected to do so the paper trust itself 
could quietly squeeze out the majority 
of the liberal publications. Mr. Crane, 
of Massachusetts, who was offered Mr. 
Gage’s job as Secretary of the Treasury, 
is a big paper manufacturer. His mills 


now have large contracts with the gov- 
ernment. 

Some of those who work for railroads 
will remember the Crane water-mark. 

The railroad managers had two kinds 
of letter-heads; one with a long-legged 
crane showing in the fibre of the paper 
when you held the sheet to the light. 
This crane had his head on. The water- 
mark of the other, when you held it to 
the light, showed the head of the crane 
separated from the body. When the 
managers wanted to discharge a man for 
any private reason and did not wish him 
to get a job with any other road, they 
would give him a letter of recommenda- 
tion on one of these sheets of the de- 
capitated crane. 

The letter was apparently all right. 

When the man applied to another 
road for a job his letter would be taken 
in to the manager, or Road-Master, or 
whoever did the hiring for the depart- 
ment to which he applied. The mana- 
ger would hold the letter of recommen- 
dation to the light and when he saw that 
the crane’s head was off, he would send 
back word that they had more men now 
than they could use. The men soon 
found that if any jobs were to be had 
they could be obtained easier without a 
recommendation than with one. So the 
plan never came into very general use. 

It is contrary to established rules that 
any official of the government should be 
selling stuff to the government. Mr. 
Crane therefore decided to keep his job 
as governor of Massachusetts, and allow 
Mr. Gage’s portfolio to go begging. 


& 


It does not require 
any acute observation 
nor extended knowl- 
edge to understand that the recent 
changes in second-class matter rulings in 
the postoffice department were not in- 
cited by any honest desire to economize. 
The reports of the postoffice itself show 
that although the amount of second- 
class matter has increased rapidly from 
year to year the deficit of the depart- 
ment has annually grown less. And this 
has transpired in spite of the constant 
looting by the railroads of such enor- 
mous sums as would have given us 
penny postage twenty-five years ago had 
this leak been stopped. 

Every Postmaster-General for over 
fifty years has been fully cognizant of 
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this railroad thieving. A few have 
feebly called attention to it and one, Mr. 
Vilas, publicly protested. ‘bhe others 
did not dare to. The railroad influence 
has dominated Washington for twenty 
years. 

We can see the beginnings of railroad 
looting as far back as 1845. 

Postmaster-General Johnson in his re- 
port of that year says: 

Great and important advantages are 
enjoyed by citizens, by the reduction of 
the price of transportation, travel, etc., 
by the railroads, but they have univer- 
sally increased the price of transporting 
the mails, and, in some instances, to the 
extent of 2uv or 300 per cent above tne 
tormer price. it would be difficult to find 
a sSatistactory reason for the difference 
in the price of transporting a thousand 
pounds of newspapers and ietters and a 
thousand pounds of merchandise, in the 
Same car, between the same places, at 
the same time; yet more than ten times 
probably is demanded in one case than 
in the other. 

Instead of growing less with railroad 
economy of management the stealings 
have year by year been growing greater. 

The postofhce to-day pays fiity per 
cent. more for the transportation ot a 
ton of mail-bags from New York to 
Buffalo by rail, than it used to cost to 
send ordinary freight the same distance 
by boat and wagon, in the days before 
the Erie canal. 

‘The express companies today carry all 
sorts of parcels, from private houses in 
New York to the station, thence by rail 
a thousand miles to Chicago, delivering 
again to private houses in this city at a 
rate of $3.00 per hundred pounds. 

The Government pays the railroads 
$8.00 per hundred pourds for carrying 
mail less than halt this distance; an 
average haul of 442 miles. 

For the first ten years after the rail- 
roads began to carry the mails there 
was a continual deficit in the revenues 
of the postoffice, and it was only met by 
the increase of the business which fol- 
lowed the decrease of postage and the 
wide grouping of rates in 1845. 

The deficits in recent years are most 
glaringly due to the railway contracts. 
The railway charges remain, in most 
cases, as they were in 1878. 

Owing to the increase in volume, and 
the decrease in the cost of operation of 
a train equipment, iv many cases today 
the receipts from the postofiice more 
than pay the entire cost of the trains 
that carry the mails! 


Thus, if the people owned the rail- 
roads they could ride almost free on 
certain lines;—the postoffice receipts 
would run the trains. 

After a mail-route is once established 
it costs as much to carry a few letters as 
it does to carry a great many. Hence 
the enormous profits of a mail as heavy 
as ours. These vast sums are stolen an- 
nually to pay interest on railroad bonds 
to support an idle class. Enough more 
is stolen to make an enormous deficit; 
which the monopoly hirelings in Con- 
gress and the Postmasters General and 
their assistants’ assistants’ assistants 
fatuously endeavor to attribute to the 
department’s carrying second-class mat- 
ter at a cent a pound. 

In 1893 the English postoffice handled 
2,785,000,000 pieces of mail matter at a 
proht of over $14,000,000. 

The United States postoffice handled, 
in the same time, about 5,000,000,000 
pieces at a loss of $5,177,171. 

This loss in 1895 increased to nearly 
$10,000,000. 

In his report of 1896, Postmaster- 
General Wilson says: “It is certain that 
a one-cent letter rate, the cheapest post- 
age in the world, would yield a large 
profit,’ and he concludes that the only 
thing which prevents the adoption of 
this profit-bringing one-cent letter rate 
is the deficit-causing one-cent-a-pound 
rate on second-class matter. Mr. Wil- 
son was conveniently blind. His trucu- 
lence to the railroad monopoly nauseated 
even the corrupt Mr. Gorman of Mary- 
land, who in a senate speech in Febru- 


ary, 1897, said: 


The fact is, Mr. President, that the 
great power of these corporations who 
control everything, who are powerful 
enough to make and unmake public men, 
is so omnipotent that no executive of- 
ficer has been found in the last twelve 
years, except in the single case of Post- 
master-General Vilas, who has attempted 
to reduce the compensation for mail 
transportation, and within six months 
after he had left the department, every 
economy which he introduced had been 
wiped away, and the. companies received 
not only what they had received before, 
but their compensation was_ increased. 
Never, during my long service in this 
body, except in this one instance, have I 
known of a Postmaster-General making 
a “bona fide’ effort to control this rail- 
road extortion, which everyone knows to 
exist. 


Mr. Madden and his employers know 
perfectly well that the deficit is not 
caused by the one-cent rate levied upon 
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publishers by the department. They 
clearly and perfectly understand that it 
is caused by the eight-cents-a-pound 
rate levied on the department by the 
railroads. But they do not dare say 
anything. 

Those who might dare speak do not 
wish to speak. 

They themselves are 
game. 

The railroads charge the government 
$160 a ton for an average haul of less 
than 450 miles. In the same trains they 
haul express stuff an average of more 
than 1,000 miles for $8.00 a ton. 

Is this not astounding? 

The railroads do not make contracts 
with the express companies to haul their 
stuff at a loss. 

Yet, 160 divided by 8 gives 20. 

The people pay the railroads TWENTY 
TIMES what the Express companies pay 
them—and get less than half the serv- 
ice. 

And all this time not a voice is raised 
on the floor of Congress against this in- 
famy. 

Every one of the “people’s” represen- 
tatives knows it and every one keeps 
respectfully silent. 

The United States government has 
ceased to represent the people. Year 
after year the United States Congress 
becomes more and more a mere vehicle 
for the exploitation of the masses. The 
people would be better off if Congress 
never met; if the senate chamber were 
turned into a cabbage-market. Who in 
Congress today ever speaks even a halt- 
ing word for the people? 

Congress is become simply the de- 
bauched arena in which the wolves of 
Capitalism contend for supremacy. 

The interests of the common people 
are never even thought of. 

And now, after decades of the most 
shameless robbery of the people’s post- 
office by the railroad monopoly, the 
officers of the postoffice department have 
the brazen effrontery to attempt what 
they call economy by abridging the read- 
ing privileges of the people. 

They publicly proclaim the saving of a 
few paltry hundreds, while millions are 
still flowing into the coffers of the rail- 
roads. 

And no one raises a voice among the 
“people’s friends.” 


playing the 


When a tale of government infamy is 
told the people themselves smile. They 
think it is a joke. 

They have lost the sense of shame. 


& 

But it must not be 
inferred that the rail- 
roads are _ content 
with charging the people twenty times 
what they charge the express companies 
for the same service. Two other meth- 
ods of looting are in common practice. 
One is over-estimating the weights; the 
other is in the rental of postal-cars. 

The government mail-hauling con- 
tracts are awarded every four years. 
The mails are weighed every day for a 
few weeks and on their average weights 
the contracts for the succeeding four 
years are awarded. 

It is the habit of the railroad mana- 
gers to “stuff” the mails during these 
quadriennial weighing periods so that it 
will appear that they are hauling much 
more mail than they really are. Thus 
they get an award for a greater amount 
of hauling than they are doing. 

The astonishing impudence of the per- 
petrators of this kind of dishonesty is 
exemplified in the attitude of Manager 
McBee of the Seaboard Air Line, who, 
when his agents were caught in this act 
of stuffing the mails, excused himself 
and his agents with the plea that “there 
was no law against it,’ and in any case, 
his Line was only following methods 
common to all the railroads! 

The account of this brazen effrontery 
may be found in the Congressional 
Record of February 24th, 1897, page 
2,308. 

Turning from this interesting mani- 
festation to the other indicated—the 
postal-car rental plan, we find that the 
government does not own the postal 
cars. The railroads own them and rent 
them to the postofice department. 

THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IS 
PAYING EVERY YEAR IN RENTAL FOR THESE 
CARS A LARGER AMOUNT THAN IT WOULD 
COST TO BUILD THE CARS. 

In other words the people pay the 
railroads every year the price of their 
complete postal equipment and make the 
railroads a present of it. 

The life of these cars is about twenty 
years before they go into the scrap- 
heap. 

Basing an estimate upon Postmaster- 


Other Methods 
of Looting 
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General Vilas’ report of 1887, the rail- 
roads, in selling these cars over and 
over again to the government year after 
year under the cloak of “rental” have 
made a clear profit in the past fifteen 
years of $22,500,000. 

Mr. Vilas showed that one line was 
being paid annually $59,037.75 for the 
use of four old cars that could be built 
and fully equipped in the best modern 
manner for less than $17,500. 

All these vast sums of the people’s 
money, it must be noted, are IN ADDI- 
TION to the twenty or thirty times over- 
charge for hauling. 

The railroads get that on the side. 

The railroads of the United States so 
absolutely own and dominate every de- 
partment of the United States govern- 
ment that any man in the postoffice de- 
partment, or in Congress either, who 
should dare today to raise his voice 
against this infamous plundering would 
be retired to private life in a jiffy. 

When Senator Gorman said, “these 
corporations who are powerful enough 
to make and unmake public men,” he 
meant what he said. 

The power of Capitalism has reduced 
the one time representatives of the peo- 
ple to a puerile congregation of cower- 
ing time-servers. 

And now the order has gone forth 
under this nauseating transparency of 
postoffiice “economy” for the suppression 
of those journals which still dare to 
point to the destroyers of the American 
republic. 

In the face of this creeping horror; 
slowly tightening its noose to strangle 
American liberty; to destroy every ves- 
tige of that sacred heritage cf freedom 
our grandfathers died to bequeath to us, 
these words of Henry George, America’s 
greatest American, burn with letters of 
fire: 


To turn a republican government into 
a despotism the basest and most brutal, 
it is not necessary formally to change 
its constitution or abandon popular elec- 
tions. It was centuries after Caesar be- 
fore the obsolute master of the Roman 
world pretended to rule other than by 
authority of a senate that trembled 
before him. Mere forms are nothing 
when the substance is gone, and_ the 
forms of popular government are those 
from which the substance of freedom 
may most easily go. A government of 
universal suffrage, and theoretical equal- 
ity may, under conditions which impel 
the change, most readily become a des- 
potism. FOR THERE DESPOTISM AD- 


VANCES IN THE NAME AND WITH 
THE MIGHT OF THE PEOPLE. The 
Single source of power once_ secured, 
everything is secured. There is no un- 
franchised class to whom appeal may be 
made, no privileged orders who in de- 
fending their own rights may defend 
those of all. No bulwark remains to stay 
the flood, no eminence to rise above it. 
They were belted barons led by a mitred 
archbishop who curbed Plantagenet with 
Magna Charta; it was the middle classes 
who broke the pride of the Stuarts; BUT 
A MERE ARISTOCRACY OF WEALTH 
WILL NEVER STRUGGLE WHILE IT 
CAN HOPE TO BRIBE A TYRANT. 


That American despotism is advanc- 
ing in. the name and by the might of the 
American people is sternly and awfully 
true. The overwhelmingly powerful 
vote of the national election of 1900 
makes any other conclusion impossible. 

To every thoughtful man who recog- 
nizes the forces that make for despotism 
and the forces that make for freedom, 
it must be clear that the American re- 
public has entered far upon its decline; 
more, it must be clear that the vast ma- 
jority of the American people have for- 
gotten what liberty is. 

The suppression of Socialist papers 
before the unprotesting eyes of the peo- 
ple is not a mile-stone of republican 
progress. 

It is a grave-stone of republican lib- 
erty. 

Pd 


Republican Wate gales of 
Militarism G. Pasey OF) Uberty 
under republican 
forms the grotesque French republic is 
an interesting spectacle. Enforced mili- 
tary service in times of peace cannot ob- 
tain where men are free. The Dreyfus 
persecution exhibited France as she is, 
a military despotism under republican 
forms. 

But the leaven works there as it is 
working in older despotisms. 

The third instance within the past 
three months has just occurred of a 
French youth refusing to serve in the 
army on the plea either of religious con- 
victions or of a determination to protest 
against the nation’s arbitrary military 
system. Private Deressol of the garri- 
son at Belfort now declares that no pun- 
ishment will induce him again to carry 
arms, since it is clearly forbidden by 
Christian doctrine. Therefore the gov- 
ernment will court-marital him, after 
which Deressol promptly will be sent to 
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join a rough African regiment in order 
that insubordination may be beaten out 
of him. 

The military authorities are growing 
disturbed at the frequent recurrence of 
such cases, which they declare, began 
with the pernicious example of Private 
Goudronnier, who after living a dozen 
years in the United States returned to 
France at the age of 21, animated “by 
lawlessness and a false idea of liberty 
masked in the guise of evangelical Chris- 
tian convictions.” He suffered four 
years of imprisonment rather than serve 
that time in the army. As a conse- 
quence of these acts of rebellion against 
military service, it is believed even in 
military quarters that it would be wise 
to reduce the length of service to two 
years. 

A plan for such reduction was favor- 
ably reported recently by a committee of 
the senate. It is also proposed to pass a 
law forbidding French youths to make 
their homes in other countries before 
finishing their military service, such a 
course “tending to corrupt and weaken 
their patriotic instincts.” 

“Patriotism” in France is evidently 
quite up to Dr. Johnson’s definition: 
“Patriotism, sir,” said that worthy, “is 
the last refuge of the scoundrel.” 
France would do better so to arrange 
her fiscal systems as to starve men into 
her strvice. Germany knows the trick, 
quite well, as this dispatch amply testi- 
fies : 

Frankfort-on-Main, Dec. 23. — Hard 
times are driving hundreds of young men 
not yet liable to military service to seek 
immediate admittance to the army. Many 
have been accepted. 

Germany’s conscript military forces 
are thus experiencing the novelty of a 
voluntary element. Hitherto young men 
have waited until they have attained the 
age limit and been served with notice 
to discharge their service. The voluntary 


recruits are entirely drawn from the 
working class. 


There is really nothing like a_ big 
standing army to absorb the hungry 
men. The hunger-whip is sure in time 
to make any man of virility feel like 
fighting. If the army is available he 
goes into it for a living, instead of in- 
quiring why he cannot get a living in a 
normal way. So, instead of fighting 
against rotten institutions he fights for 
rotten institutions. ‘Then he gets fed, 
and he gets ridden, much as his four- 
footed brother with the long ears gets 


fed and ridden. A soldier may be char- 
acterized as a human figure with a jack- 
ass intellect. A careful perusal of the 
matter of the Sampson-Schley-Long- 
Roosevelt-Dewey-Miles incident estab- 
lishes America’s claim to a share of the 
four-footed supremacy. At Washing- 
ton they have all been eating thistles. 


od 


A. Carnegie, Comrade Carnegie’s 
Philanthropist bland proposal to go 
into partnership with 
the “government,” precipitated certain 
interesting administration wrigglings. It 
is said to be definitely decided that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt will not accept the offer 
of $10,000,000 in bonds of the United 
States Steel Corporation for the pur- 
pose of founding an institution of “high- 
er” education in Washington. 

Views of “prominent” senators and 
representatives as they have been given 
to the president are practically unanim- 
ous against the acceptance of the offer 
in its present shape. The provisions at- 
tached to the offer that the government 
shall hold the bonds for a term of years 
is considered especially objectionable. 
The president, however, is very hopeful 
that an adjustment can be made by 
which Mr. Carnegie will convert the 
bonds which he tendered into cash or 
United States bonds and that the gift 
can then be accepted. 

In other words we want the swag; 
but the trust is an outlaw. We must 
leave the plunder-sack behind. Not that 
our present distinguished line of at- 
torneys-general would ever institute pro- 
ceedings against so good a friend as the 
steel trust; but it seems kind of awk- 
ward, this idea of sharing the swag with 
a concern which federal statutes de- 
clare to be illegal. Plundering for the 
benefit of educational encouragement 
should above all be respectable and ac- 
cording to law. Andy’s money has been 
got in the good old way—by exploiting 
human beings, but “the trust is an out- 
law.” It may be called respectable 
plunder but not lawful. 

But suppose the “government” should 
get the ten million in cash? How would 
it invest it? In some other trust? In 
railroad bonds? The “government’s” 
own bonds are tied up beyond such an 
investment, short of the payment of high 
premiums, and railroad bonds would pre- 
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sent much the same objections as the 
steel trust issues. 

In fact, the administration with the 
cash in hand would be almost as much 
embarrassed as if it held the bonds of 
the steel trust. 

There is not the ghost of a chance to 
invest ten million dollars in America 
today, except in some form of monopoly 
as obnoxious to the people as the steel 
trust. 

To have ten million and not know 
what to do with it would be to lower the 
government to the Carnegie level. 

That’s what’s perplexing Andy. 

A good way to get rid of it would be 
to dig a hole and bury the $10,000,000 
in bonds in it. They are only paper 
mortgages on human labor at Home- 
stead anyhow. 4 

Then, if the hole were deep enough, 
Teddy might put Miles in it, and Gage, 
and Dewey, and Wakeman, and thus get 
rid of all his troubles together. 


& 


Tom’s A’cold 


According to wholesale and retail coal 
dealers, who are in a position to know the 
conditions existing here, this break in the 
cold wave can come none too soon, even 
though it means a slight financial loss to 
them. The shortage of coal has become 
so stringent that office buildings, big de- 
partment stores and factories of every 
description are suffering more or less for 
the want of fuel to keep the occupants 
of the building warm, as well as to make 
it possible to carry on their business. 
Meantime the price advanced to-day, the 
rise being 25 cents a ton on anthracite, as 
predicted two days ago.—Chicago Daily 
News, Dec. 20. 

With the advent of December the Coal 
Trust raised the price of anthracite coal 
twenty-five cents a ton. On December 
20th it raised it twenty-five cents more. 
It is intimated that an additional twenty- 
five cents is to be added to the price of 
coal sold by the trust in January. 

The addition of every twenty-five cents 
means an increased profit of one mil- 
lion dollars on every four million tons 
sold. Four million tons are burned in 
a week. . 

In the United States are nearly 8o,- 
000,000 people. Not all of them use coal, 
but most of them do. 

Some of them burn the soap-boxes, 
which they have been using for fur- 
niture, before the winter is over. Many 


of them do without fire altogther, and 
here and there a man or woman, or a 
family freezes to death after a few weeks 
of under-feeding. 

Food, making blood, heats the body 
from the inside. 

When the inside heater and the out- 
side heater both get low, and the ther- 
mometer is around the zero point, then 
you die. Nature has her laws. 

Nature furnishes grain—the elevators 
today are full. 

Thousands of people today have not 
had enough to eat. 

Nature furnishes coal. We could not 
exhaust the coal supply if we would. 

Thousands of people todav are shiy- 
ering with the cold; buying their coal 
by the basket at the rate of $15 a ton, or 
not buying it at all. 

Nature has her laws. 

She makes men; but she cannot pre- 
vent their being wolves. 

She makes men; but she cannot pre- 
vent their being fools. 

Until the people use the reason with 
which they have been gifted, for them 
there is no special providence. The 
wolves will get the fleece. 

It is not kines, nor landlords, nor cap- 
italists who anywhere really enslave the 
people. 

It is their own ignorance. 

Eighty million people allow a few 
hundred men to own the coal by which 
they may be warmed. In God’s name, 
why? 

Did they make the coal—these men? 

No; they did not make it; they did not 
bring it into the world with them when 
they came; they will not take it with 
them when they go. 

Yet they own it. 
tery. 

Do they dig the coal, these men? 

No; other men dig it; poor men; men 
with aching backs and grimy faces; for 
a few cents a ton. 

Do they take it from the mines, these 
men? 

No; children do it; little dwarfed and 
cheerless boys, who have never learned 
how to play, drive the stubborn mules 
on the subterranean tramways.  Chil- 
dren do it, 

Do they transport the coal, these men? 

No; othef men couple and uncouple 
and switch and haul the cars, clamber 
over the snow-covered lumps and set 
the brakes of freight trains with their 


It is a curious mys- 
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chapped and bleeding hands. They get 
a bare living for it. 

What, then, do these men do? Nora 
SINGLE THING. NotHinc! NotuHinc! 
NotrHinc! THEY ONLY OWN THE COAL! 
They seldom ever see the coal; they 
never lift a shovel nor twist a brake. 
They spend their time in idling at the 
clubs, in driving, wrapped up in protect- 
ing furs upon the speedways of the 
park; in spending in foreign travel, for 
costly pictures and futile amusements, 
the money wrung from the pockets of 
the poor. 

You wise persons who are always say- 
ing that every man gets what he earns! 

What do these men earn? 

You wise persons who are always ask- 
ing what we are going to do with the 
men who won’t work! 

What are you going to do with THESE 
men who won’t work? These men who 
revel in the luxuries of millions with- 
out doing a single solitary act of human 
service to those who support them in 
their luxury? 

Is it a crime to hate to work? 

Then why do you not put your lesiure 
class in jail? 

If idleness itself is a crime what is 
the crime of the man who not only does 
no work himself, but PREVENTS OTHER 
MEN FROM WORKING? 

That’s what the owner of a coal mine 
does. 

The private ownership of a coal mine 
is simply the power to prevent other 
people from using it. 

If you were to advertise in a Chicago 
paper today for a thousand men wanted 
to dig coal, they would be at the rail- 
road station tomorrow morning; there 
would probably be two or three thous- 
and there. 

If you were to advertise for trainmen, 
you would be sure to get replies from 
twice aS many as you wanted. 

Here, then, are thousands of men will- 
ing to serve with their labor the other 
Shy ee who are freezing for the need 
of it. 

Who stands in the way, then, of those 
who would work, and those who need 
the coal? 

THE MEN WHO OWN THE COAL. 

So long as the people allow a few 
men to own what belongs to all the peo- 
ple, these few men will traffic in the 
people’s necessities. 

The supply of coal is carefully limited. 


Vast coal acreages are held out of use; 
locked out from the people. The price 
is thus kept up to enrich the idle owners. 

In December the Chicago supply had 
been so carefully gauged that the sud- 
den cold snap, unusual in December, 
caused what is called a “famine.” The 
railroads seized the coal they had in 
transit and used it to keep their trains 
running. The local dealers raised their 
local prices, and thus got a small share 
of the plunder. 

The people paid for it all. 

It is easy to be a millionaire when 
the people acknowledge your ownership 
of things upon which their life depends; 
things which you do not have to pro- 
duce, but which you can charge for the 
use of, 

When you want a million dollars for 
a winter home in Florida you raise coal 
25 cents. That is, you reach into the 
pockets of several million people and 
take a quarter out of each of them; 25 
cents they had been counting on spend- 
ing for something else. You change 
their minds for them. The cold must 
be kept out. Only coal will do it. 

The December increase of 50 cents 
a ton means two million dollars every 
four million tons. 

The January increase of 25 cents a ton, 
added to the December increase of 50 
cents, means THREE million dollars every 
four million tons. 

The coal trust was reaping millions be- 
fore these arbitrary raises began. 

It is very easy. 

These millions of dollars will buy food 
and clothing and shelter that human 
toil is producing. 

The people give up the millions in or- 
der to keep warm, and then give up the 
things their labor produces to get the 
millions back again. 

Here is matter for the 
laughter. 

There are 80,000,000 of the people and 
there are only a few hundred of the 
coal mine owners. 

There is coal enough for all. 

Ignorance alone enslaves. 

The middle class; that fatuous, self- 
satisfied number of men who are get- 
ting a few paltry thousands a year, think 
it is a huge joke. You hear them talk- 
ing about it to one another in the street 
cars and on the suburbah trains. 

One will say: “This is great weather 
for the Coal Barons, eh?” 


Devil’s 
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One will reply: “Yes; this is the 
weather that makes us shovel the dol- 
lars into the furnace.” 

And then they laugh; and all the men 
on the adjacent seats who overhear, they 
laugh, too. 

It IS THE SPORT OF FOOLS. 

In the river wards of Chicago are ten 
thousand families who never know what 
it is to be warm in winter. Flat-breasted 
mothers lay their little babes against 
their bare skin and shiveringly hold them 
there at night, encircled in their arms 
to keep the babes from freezing. Lit- 
tle children lie upon the floors beside 
the wretched stove in their day cloth- 
ing, wrapped in a bit of sacking. Their 
day clothing is their night clothing. 
Every night they cry themselves to sleep, 
it is so cold. 

Dear God, how pitiful it is! 

There is so much coal; and there is 
so much grain. 

Sometimes the good wives of the coal 
Owners come in their furs to see the 
poor people. They feel very sorry for 
them. 

They generally ask if the habits of 
the father are temperate and if the chil- 
dren go to Sunday-school. Then, if 
they think the poor people need it, they 
send around half a ton of coal. 

Then they feel very happy; as we 
always do when we think we have done 
a good thing. 

Next day they kneel on a cushioned 
pew in a nice warm church and say, 
“Lord, have mery upon us miserable of- 
fenders!” They say the same thing to 
God every Sunday. Perhaps God does 
not hear them. He may be listening to 
the cry of the cold little children. 

The men who own the coal are not un- 
kindly men. Why should they think it 
is wrong to own the coal when the peo- 
ple themselves think it is right? That’s 
the point! The people themselves think 
it is right. Stupid, patient beasts. Most 
of them will vote and fight for those 
who exploit them. Human life is cheap. 
They have been trained to bow to prop- 
erty as a god. Habits of mind enslave 
men infinitely more than habits of body. 

If you, among well-to-do people, dare 
to point out the fact that if there is a 
just God, He intended the coal for the 
common use of all, you are looked upon 
as a social leper. These well-to-do ones 
are mentally so enslaved by the common 
thought of the defensibility of private 


exploitation that laws are now being 
talked of to suppress criticism. They 
are now proposing laws to stop the 
mouth of the hungry man by banishment 
or legal murder. 

Ignorance has so atrophied their mmds 
and souls that their marks .of mental 
and moral degradation have become the 
recognized patents of respectability! 

To think you are living under just in- 
stitutions when every institution at some 
point of contact reeks with infamy; to 
think that laws are fair, when, before 
your very eyesmenwho do no work revel 
in luxury, and men whose lives are all 
work freeze and starve; to believe that a 
civilization is good which dwarfs and 
blights the highest instincts of the soul 
from the hour of its birth; in short, to 
be in hell and not to know that you are 
in hell, is human degradation to the 
depths of which even the imagination of 
a Dante could not reach. 

If the people willed it so, this earth 
might be a paradise. 

Coal might be distributed as postage 
stamps are distributed; not for profit, 
but for the happiness and the comfort of 
us all. 

Why not? 

Would the world be worse to live in 
because no one was cold? 

Back of the men who own the coal 
looms the stupendous stupidity of the 
people, expressed in the laws of private 
property. 

A few men may enslave a million— 
bulwarked by the million’s ignorance. 

Private ownership of the coal is a 
crime against God. The coal has been 
in the earth since the twilight of the 
world. No man made it and no man 
owns it. 

To hold it from those who need it is 
to commit murder. 

Man’s life is but a brief four-score, 
shortened to three-score, for the most, 
by worry. 

To enable one man to come upon the 
earth and charge another man for the 
coal of the earth, so that one may loaf 
and one must work for two, society must 
be organized on a basis of human slav- 
ery. 

In spite of our blatant boasting and 
ignorant pretense the American civiliza- 
tion of today is a slave civilization. The 
men of this glorious Republic are hard 
driven slaves of fear. Look into the 
faces in the city streets and see what is 
written there. 
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Who owns your bread his song you 
sing. 

Who owns your coal owns you. 

No one made the coal. 

The coal cannot be owned by a few 
usless the people wish it to be owned by 
a few. 

The people are millions; the owners 
are a handfull. 

Ignorance alone enslaves. 


& 


The Ways of Thrift 


Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works and glori- 
fy your Father which is in heaven.—Mat- 
thew 5:16. 

On the evening of December 27th, at 
about half-past five o’clock, a man in a 
fur-lined coat, wearing gloves trimmed 
with fur and a fur cap, came down the 
high steps of the Union League Club in 
Chicago. 

The Union League Club is the prin- 
cipal down-town club and is in Jackson 
boulevard near the corner of Dearborn 
street. The Monadnock building is on 
the corner. Between the club and the 
office building is Custom House place, 
which has long been the narrow avenue 
by which the prostitutes approach the 
boulevard. 

The man who came down the steps of 
the Union League Club is a well-known 
person in Chicago. He is a millionaire 
and has given at various times substan- 
tial sums to a south-side church. 

As he crossed Custom House place a 
dwarfed, tangled little newsboy danced 
in the cutting wind and cried the even- 
ing papers. One of the newsboy’s ragged 
stockings kept slipping down, exposing 
his bare little leg. The other stocking 
was well tied with a string. The string 
to this one had broken and it was too 
busy an hour to hunt the alleys for an- 
other. So between his shouts and darts 
for customers he pulled up the stocking. 

The newsboy’s hands were bare and 
very dirty; the knuckles were cracked 
by the cold and streaked with dried 
blood. 

The millionaire slipped his thumb and 


finger into the cash pocket of his over- 
coat and fished out a nickle. 

“Tere,” he said to the newsboy. 

The little fellow intuitively held out a 
“News.” The millionaire took the paper 
and the boy took the nickle. The boy 
went through his pockets with lightning 
rapidity. Then he said, “Wait, Mister!” 
and vanished in the crowd. 

The millionaire backed against the 
lighted window of the Monadnock build- 
ing and looked over the first page of the 
paper. He knew what the boy had gone 
for. The Chicago newsboy is a mer- 
chant. He is never a thief. 

The boy darted to the corner of Dear- 
born street where there was another boy. 
This boy shook his head. Then he ran 
across to the big boy on the corner of 
the Great Northern hotel. Nothing 
there, either. Then he ran back to the 
millionaire and held out his nickle. 
“Can’t change it, Mister,” he said. 

The millionaire took the nickle and 
gave the boy back the paper. 

“Get ’n Extra; News ’n American,” 
cried the boy as he gave a pull at his 
stocking and turned from the millionaire 
to the hurrying crowd. 

The millionaire bought a paper at the 
stand on Dearbora street and passed 
along, dropping the four pennies into the 
cash pocket of his fur-lined coat. 


ot 
Speak the Truth 


Speak the truth if thou believ’st it, 
Let it jostle whom it may; 

E’en although the foolish scorn it, 
Or the obstinate gainsay; 

Every seed that grows tomorrow, 
Lies beneath the sod today. 


All conviction should be valiant; 
Speak the truth if truth it be, 
Do not seek to stem its current, 
Thoughts, like rivers, find the sea; 
It will fit the widening circle 
Of eternal verity. 
— Mackay, 


The House on the Lake 


BY CHARLOTTE TELJ.ER 
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parents or guardians. The house was large and the larder was well 

filled, but, as is the way among those who are young and have no 

restraint imposed upon them, there was great confusion for awhile and 
when things quieted down the neighbors found affairs just as they expected. 
The strongest of the children had taken the front of the house, whose win- 
dows looked out on a wonderful, mysterious lake. The weakest of the 
children were forced into the back of the house, where the workshops and 
small rooms were. ‘They were set to work to make the beautiful clothes, 
prepare the food and make the exquisite furniture and bric-a-brac which was 
to be used by those who had taken the rooms looking on the lake. The hall 
bed-rooms and the moderate sized rooms were given up to the children who 
were not strong enough to push their way to the front, but too strong to be 
pushed to the rear. 

They were very busy, this little group of children. Most of them were, 
on the whole, contented because they felt their importance in standing 
between the poor and the powerful. They made bargains with the strong 
and bargains with the weak and when they gained any great advantage they 
took a room in the front of the house and sat in the sunshiny windows look- 
ing out on the lake. 

The neighbors thought it very odd that no change was made. Some of 
them gave advice, and so the children in the middle of the house began to 
think, too. They took to visiting the small, gloomy living-rooms and the 
crowded workshops. They wrote down what they saw and read what they 
had written to the workers and to each other and sometimes to the ones in 
the front of the house, who were comfortably drinking tea and longing for a 
little novel excitement. 


They all enjoyed this sort of thing so much that they are still doing it. 
The workers are kept busy and are growing more and more desperate with 
it all; and if they were not so tired they might make the change themselves. 
The middle class are struggling so hard to get to the front or else fighting so, 
hard to keep from the rear that they can only stop long enough to read papers 
on the social differences. And those who look out on the lake have their 
rooms decorated afresh every six months and that keeps them occupied. 
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HERE is a city and the children of men who live there are like the 
CO, children of a family who, when very young, were left without 


My Prayer’s Return 


UT into the infinite ocean of life I breathed a 
(i prayer, and J saw that the breath of my prayer 

warmed the uttermost waves and shores of 
being, so that with measureless intent and expecta- 
tion I waited for the answer. 


But the answer that came to me was my own 
prayer, borne back upon returning tides of the 
infinite ocean. 


Then I saw that the infinite life was but the 
ebb and flow of my soul, and that my will was the 
shore upon which the uttermost waves of being beat. 


I, who long went knocking at all the gates of 
the universe for knowledge of what to do, found 
the universe sitting at my feet, waiting to know 
what it should be. 


I, who thought myself the created, am really 
the creator, and the whole creation awaits the 
arrival of my mighty will to love. 
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My Prayer’s Return—Continued 


I am the good whole of things, struggling to 
blossom into that which is better than the good— 
struggling to become that which knows no struggle, 
neither good nor evil, but only life. 


My soul's prayer to the infinite was the prayer 
of the infinite to my soul— 


The prayer of my soul to itself to ascend into 
the ideal which it had raised up from within itself ~— 


The prayer of my soul to its ideal to sit upon 
the throne of being and reign— 


The prayer of my soul to its love to become 
will, and to its will to become love. 


Then all the gates of glory will open, and the 
universe grow articulate to speak its last word — 
the free and love-created common man. 
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Students of the University of Chicago were 
ce instructed yesterday in the management and 

A akKy, t- operation‘of great railroads. In the address by 
A. W. Sullivan, Assistant Second Vice-President 
of the Illinois Central, the statement which 
apparently impressed the students most was that 


the age limit at which men were taken into rail- 
road employ was 35 years.—Chicago Tribune. 
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is an interesting commentary on modern society that there is no 

place in it for the old. Life-wisdom, mature judgment, soul- 

poise, are not of commercial value. The intangibles are below 
par in a profit-seeking world. 

In the current industrial organizations, at the moment when it 
would seem that a man is best equipped for efficient service he ceases 
to be of use. 

This is because to keep the present social order going, physical 
intelligence alone is required; muscle intelligence, as it were. Men 
are available only as they are human machines; unthinking, plodding 
creatures of routine. 

Among railroad employees there survives a fragment of a traditional 
dialogue between the general manager of a great western railroad and 
an employee whom he was reprimanding: 

The Employee: ‘But sir, I thought e 

The General Manager: ‘Damn you, sir. You are not paid for 
thinking!” 

That’s the point. Men are not paid for thinking. 

Under a military despotism the soldier is not paid for thinking. 
He murders at his superior’s command and he gives his life in battles 


not his own. 

Under an industrial despotism the worker is not paid for thinking. 

He, too, gives his life in battles not his own. 

Despotism is one. 

For Profit’s sake the workers produce and produce and produce ; 
and when they are old they are cashiered. 

When they have given their lives in service to a hideous industrial 
order called “society;” “society” gives them a swift kick for their pains. 

Society has no place today for the old. 
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The great wholesale houses of Chicago take boys under twenty 
years of age. 

Inside of a year they are doing a man’s work :—at a boy’s pay. 

This is the young and ambitious period of their lives. 

They have hope in their hearts; the inevitable has not yet bulked 
against their horizon. 

From twenty to thirty-five they work hard and faithfully. A few 
out of the hundred thousands become department managers or get 
similar positions of service that involve a petty authority and a little 
judgment in matters of no particular importance. 

The vast majority reach thirty-five before their reason awakens with 
the judgment of manhood and they see that they have given the best 
part of their lives to a ceaseless grind for other men’s profit, and that 
it is now too late to do anything for themselves. 

If before hope expires they look about for new relations of service 
they are confronted by such interesting rules as Mr. Sullivan says are 
operative in the Illinois Central. 

At the moment when, under a rational social order a man’s years would 
best qualify him for mature judgment and sound and intelligent decisions ; 
the present social order meets lis application to serve it with the curt and 
positive assurance that he ts too old. 

. This base,—nay, zwfamous humiliation is constantly suffered today 
by men who are robust, strong and able. 

What are they to do then? 

STAY INSTAR DIE IN THES RUT; OR STARVE. 

From the moment that an intelligent man awakes to the realization 
that he has no future save one of routine, tread-mill plodding, he gets 
his bread at the price of his manhood. The life-flame flickers and 
goes out. His eyes no longer shine. His tale is told. He then 
begins a long period of waiting; waiting for death. He may indulge 
himself in a few creature-comforts; but he has no longer to be reck- 
oned with. He may go or stay. 

So he continues at his boyhood’s employment; at his boyhood’s 
wages, or very little more; until he gets in the way of some short-tem- 
pered manager. 

Then his store coat, worn at the elbows, is gone from the hook. 
He does’nt come any more. His rut-mates forget about him. 

During the ambitious period of a man’s life today his energies are 
sapped by a system which throws him away like a limp rag as soon as 
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the sap is wrung out of him; or awakening intelligence provokes a 
normal dissatisfaction. 

Thousands and thousands‘and thousands are thus ground through 
the capitalist mill, the mere dry grist of a profit-making civilization 
which has no use for the thing which life is meant for—the human soul. 

Life is a progression; an unfoldment; a spiritual development. 

When your soul stops reaching out for higher things; when your hope ts 
gone, and your ambition ts gone; you may be walking about the streets, and 
riding on trains, BUT YOU ARE A DEAD MAN. Your life ts behind you. 

A society which reduces human beings to the dead level of a 
machine-like routine; which kills the creative instinct; which extin- 
guishes hope before mid-life is reached; is only a form of organized 
death. 

And yet it is this vast horde of patient, plodding slaves, dulled by 
routine and soul-quenched by years of exploitation who are keeping 
their fellows in slavery. (Life is one: We rise or we sink together.) 

You may hear them today vacuously echoing their master’s 
declarations against Socialism; because, they say, SOCIALISM WOULD 
REDUCE ALL MEN TO°AS DEAD LEVEE! 

They do not really think that the equality of opportunity Socialists 
are striving for would harm them. They do not think it would benefit 
them. They do not think at all. Dead men do not think. 

A clerk who has worked ten hours a day for twenty years without a 
day’s vacation looks at a caged canary and exclaims: ‘ Poor imprisoned 
little thing!” Is it sympathy; or self-pity, think you? 

There is never so sorry a slave as the slave who imagines he is free. 

And day by day; step by step, age is creeping on. 

It is a sad thing, this realization that the world has no place for 
the old. 

The little children still love grandfather and grandmother. 

But their place by the fire-side is gone. 

The fire-side itself is gone. 

Hurry into your grave, old man! You have worked hard it is true. 
You have been making things for other’s comfort all your life. But 
this is a busy world. There are profits to make. 

And you are in the way. 


The Cry of the Dreamer 


BY JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY 


AM tired of planning and toiling 
In the crowded hives of men ; 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling, 
And spoiling and building again. 
And I long for the dear old river, 
_ Where I dreamed my youth away ; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day. 


I am sick of the showy seeming, 
Of a life that is half a lie; 
Of the faces lined with scheming 
In the throng that hurries by. 
From the sleepless thoughts’ endeavor, 
I would go where the children play ; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a thinker dies in a day. 


I can feel no pride, but pity 
For the burdens the rich endure ; 
There is nothing sweet in the city 
But the patient lives of the poor. 
Oh! the little hands too skillful, 
And the child mind choked with weeds ; 
The daughter’s heart grown wilful, 
And the father’s heart that bleeds. 


No! no! from the street’s rude bustle, 
From trophies of mart and stage, 
I would fly to the wood's low rustle 
And the meadow’s kindly page. 
Let me dream as of old by the river, 
And be loved for the dream alway ; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day. 
19 


The Chains of Ignorance 


Bound by his chains strong Labor’s hands 
Hang helpless at his sides, 

While round his naked form Monopoly creeps, 
Watching with alert eyes his dull dejection. 


Oh Labor! Sinewy form and muscles tense ! 
Little would reck the chain which holds thee fast 
Were not a subtler chain wound close 

About the empty chambers of thy mind. 

"Tis not by strength thou art enslaved, but craft. 


Watching thee close, in fear lest thou awake 

And rend like brittle glass the links which bind, 

Claiming thine own, 

Monopoly squats with ravening leer upon thy bounteous earth. 
Thy women starve; thy children cry for bread. 


Labor arouse! Thy feet still kiss the ground. 
God’s sun still shines. Lift up thy head. Arouse! 
What hast thou then to lose? Thy chains? 

Thou hast a world to gain ! 

Arouse and strike ! 
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A Fable bw Fy H.) Rich s2aaon 


HERE was once a beautiful, large dog, and his name 
was Labor. 
This dog had a scrubby little runt of a tail, and 
the name of the tail was Capital. 

And the dog wagged the tail. 

But in the course of time the tail, whose name was Capi- 
tal, conceived a thought, and it spake unto the dog and said: 

‘Look here, why is itthat you wag me? That’s all wrong. 
I ought to wag you. Look at my importance! Why, every 
time you bark my hair bristles up and scares the everlasting 
stuffing out of the object of your wrath. And of what use are 
you except to sustain and carry me, the important and digni- 
fied end of the company ? Just look where you would be at 
if I should be lopped off-—why, sir, you would be a bob-tailed 
dog all your life! Indeed, you must wag me no more! I, as 
the rudder of this institution, which will safely steer you 
through all your troubles, will attend to any wagging there is 
to be done in future.” 

The dog, being dull of mind, at once saw that the tail was 
perfectly right, or else God would not have caused it to speak 
so, and he at once acquiesced. 

And ever since the tail has been wagging the dog and 
banging him against the trees and bumping him against the 
fence posts, and dragging him through the barbed wire and 
lambasting him around among the weeds and thistles and 
cockle burrs and mopping up the earth with him generally. 

But some of these days the dog will also conceive an idea 
—that is, if he has brains enough to perform such an action — 
and the dog will again wag the tail, and in his new found joy 
he may wag the tail so hard that there won't be any tail left 
atrall; 
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The Federation of Labor Convention 


M ATI ESL ¥ 


Nowhere does the industrial revolu- 
tion now takino place in society find 
more vivid reflection than in the con- 
ventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. It could not be otherwise. The 
Federation is an organization which 
binds together organizations represent- 
ing workers in every branch of industry 
in the United States. It is a union of 
unions, not too closely constructed per- 
haps, but still the most important now 
in existence on the continent. Natur- 
ally, therefore, the questions which arise 
at the conventions are those which most 
directly affect the workers in their pres- 
ent struggle for a livelihood, and it is to 
the adjustment and settlement of these 
questions that the delegates apply them- 
selves. 

Without a doubt, the recent conven- 
tion held at Scranton marked a critical 
stage in the history of the Federation. 
There were more trade disputes up for 
consideration, more organizations with 
grievances against one another than ever 
before. This arises from the changes 
following upon the introduction of im- 
proved and labor-saving machinery, and 
the consequent specialization of the 
workers in the various industries. Thus 
it is that we find the carpenters at war 
with the wood workers, the miners with 
the stationary engineers and firemen, the 
brewery workers with the coopers, the 
machinists with the printers, and so on 
ad infinitum. The question of “trade 
autonomy” vs. “industrial organization” 
is the paramount one. The trade auton- 
omists are those who wish to retain the 
old method of organization, i. e., each 
branch of a craft governing itself, unit- 
ing voluntarily only with the other 
branches when occasion requires. The 
industrials favor the unification of all 
branches of an industry under one head, 
that is, centralization as opposed to de- 
centralization. 

Needless to say, the latter method is 
the one that must finally prevail, if the 


trades unions are ever to advance fur- 
ther, or even to maintain the prestige 
they have already gained. But in the 
transition period there are bitter con- 
troversies, which are not conducive to 
the welfare of the organized workers. 
The protest of the trade autonomist 
against being absorbed by the industrial- 
ist is very similar to the resistance of- 
fered by the small capitalist toward his 
absorption by the trust. And the strug- 
gle to survive is as futile in one case as 
in the other. The trades unions must 
concentrate their forces and conserve 
their energies as the capitalists are do- 
ing or take the dire consequences. 

In the face of this chaotic contro- 
versy over trade jurisdiction, the Fed- 
eration of Labor conventions do not pre- 
sent, at this time, favorable opportun- 
ities for the consideration of socialist 
principles. The delegates, and those 
especially from the larger national or- 
ganizations, have troubles of their own. 
Each delegation has the interest of its 
union to look after, and it must be con- 
ceded the members do this zealously, 
whether the motives be personal or pa- 
trotic. And, after all, this is primarily 
what the conventions are held for. If 
any question of political action, or of 
socialism, is considered, it is merely as 
one which affects the future policy of 
the trades unions. The matters of im- 
mediate moment are those dealing direct- 
ly with the daily struggle of the workers 
against the employing class under the 
present system. 

Let me say here, that it is too often 
forgotten by socialists that the trade 
unions are, first of all, economic organ- 
izations, and as such they have a duty to 
perform which must necessarily take pre- 
cedence before all others. But attention 
to this duty should not prevent trade 
union officials and leaders from taking 
cognizance of the industrial and political 
trend of events and from acquainting 
and educating fellow trades unionists ac- 
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cordingly. If we have fault to find with 
the present trade union leaders it is be- 
cause they are apparently ignorant of, or 
blind to, the industrial tendency; and 
they also refuse to recognize the futil- 
ity of the political methods that have 
been followed for so many years and 
found useless. This was made start- 
lingly plain during the recent conven- 
tion. 

To anyone at all acquainted with the 
evolution of industry, past and present, 
the necessity for individual organization 
on the part of the workers, appeals with 
great force. And yet it developed that 
the administration of the Federation of 
Labor is largely composed of men who 
favor “trade autonomy,” clinging desper- 
ately to the obsolete method of organiza- 
tion. Only because of the pressure 
brought to bear by the industrials has 
the administration wavered from its be- 
lief. It has sought to compromise the 
warring elements, to conciliate where 
conciliation means delay, and perhaps 
disaster. Such a policy has hindered the 
progress of trades unionism, nay, more, 
has retarded the progress of the whole 
labor movement; for while these skirm- 
ishes over trade jurisdiction continue, 
trade unionists are prevented from pur- 
suing the real fight against the cap- 
italists. 

Again, the necessity for a strong de- 
fense fund has been felt for years, and 
especially during strikes like that of the 
steel workers last summer. Still no 
move is made by the Federation that 
would place it in a postion to meet such 
emergencies. As it is, those in trouble 
get assistance from voluntary contribu- 
tions, which are invariably unsatisfactory. 
True, the Executive Council has power 
to levy an assessment upon affiliated 
unions, but there is little effort to make 
payment compulsory, which must be the 
case if the rule be effective. 

The same criticism applies to the polit- 
ical attitude of the Federation leaders. 
They continue placing their trust in 
what has been aptly called the “begging 
policy.” They insist on the efficacy of 
sending committees to legislatures, to 
congress and to state and national ex- 
ecutives to request the passage and en- 
forcement of labor laws, although ex- 
perience and multitudinous facts have 
proven how utterly worthless this policy 
has been. More than worthless, the pol- 
icy has been expensive and exhausting, 


and it has kept trades unionists support- 
ing the capitalist parties when they 
otherwise probably would have been 
fighting in a socialist party of their own. 
While decrying socialist politics in the 
trades unions the leaders have encour- 
aged Democratic and Republican politics 
by assuming that these parties would do 
something really beneficial for labor. 

It will be readily understood from the 
foregoing why the question of socialism 
cannot claim much attention from Fed- 
eration conventions. First, the members 
are engrossed with a problem which 
acutely affects their unions and which 
will ultimately revolutionize them. Dur- 
ing this period craft interests are first 
considered, for upon the outcome de- 
pends the life and death of many or- 
ganizations. To the outsider it will be 
puzzling why there should be any dis- 
pute at all upon such a clean-cut prop- 
osition, but it should be remembered that 
just as the trustification of industries 
means economy for the capitalists, so 
will centralization in the trade union 
movement mean fewer and fewer paid 
officials of all kinds; and this is a 
weighty consideration with many. 

Second, the present administration of 
the Federation is opposed to any dec- 
laration for socialism, whether in a po- 
litical or academic sense. Those in con- 
trol believe in the “pure and simple” 
trades unionism, and unhesitatingly af- 
firm that through that source will come 
complete emancipation for the workers, 
a position which might be tenable if the 
capitalists confined their energies solely 
to the economic field. In the recent con- 
vention the consideration of the socialist 
resolutions, twelve in all, was delayed 
until the last day—intentionally, the so- 
cialists believed—though this was de- 
nied by their opponents. This  strate- 
gem may have been shrewd politics at 
the time, but it showed a fear of so- 
cialist discussion, which will assuredly 
weaken our opponents’ case in the long 
run. 

It was unlikely that the vote for so- 
cialism would receive a majority in the 
convention, but it is certain that it 
would have been larger than ever be- 
fore. There were more socialist dele- 
gates, with more votes, than at any pre- 
vious convention, and it was the knowl- 
edge of this fact that caused our oppo- 
nents to encourage delay. More than 
this, they undoubtedly expected that the 
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socialists would commit a serious tac- 
tical blunder by forcing a discussion 
upon socialism to the exclusion of im- 
portant trade matters which were to 
come up and in which many delegates 
were vitally interested. But the social- 
ists have made too many such mistakes 
in the past not to have learned some 
wisdom, and when at last the substitute 
report of the committee on resolutions 
was before the convention they waived 
their right to discussion and gave way 
to the questions pressing for immediate 
adjustment. 

This policy was a wise one, and in the 
language of an interested onlooker, dis- 
played “real statesmanship.” It gained 
friends for socialism and our antago- 
nists—well, they have done their worst. 

It must be acknowledged that the sub- 
stitute adopted for the socialist resolu- 
tions is an advance over any previous 
declaration made by the Federation in 
convention and it was so regarded by 
the socialists present, as well as many 
others. The one passage wherein it 
says, “We are in close relationship to 
the greater body of socialists and with 
them agree that not only should the bur- 
den of toil be made lighter, but that 
each worker has an undeniable right to 
enjoy the full benefit of that which he 
or she produces,’ justifies gratification, 
whether we agree with the methods 
sought to be perpetuated or not. But 
this declaration has only come through 
the persistent work of socialists, and it 
is made in recognition of the growth of 
socialist sentiment. 

I have not attempted to discuss- the 
many questions that arose in the con- 


vention, confining myself solely to those 
which are of paramount interest. When 
the issue of “trade autonomy” is settled. 
which will be within a few years, there 
will be fewer matters to distract the 
delegates, and the way will be made 
clear for a saner consideration of the 
real issue—how to fight capitalism. 
With industrial organization finally en- 
grafted there will be closer and more 
compact federation, a great deiense fund, 
a deeper sense of solidarity and an un- 
qualified recognition of socialism. 

What socialists must do is to con- 
tinue their present policy of educating 
the trades unionists to socialism. A 
more progressive policy will prevail in 
the Federation when the present officers 
are unseated, but they will remain in 
power while the trades unionists are not 
progressive enough to demand men more 
in touch with the industrial and polit- 
ical spirit of the time. The present of- 
ficers of the Federation are all able men, 
they typify the prevailing policy, and to 
change them for other men wedded to 
the same methods would not help mat- 
ters one whit. 

Socialism has progressed in the trades 
unions during the past three years, and 
only because we have followed a policy 
vational enough to attract support and 
guarantee progress. If we continue 
along this line there will be a change 
before many years in the administration 
of the Federation. And if the predic- 
tions of all the socialists attending the 
Scranton convention are worth anything 
that change will come so rapidly that it 
will surprise our enemies as much as 
our friends. 


Tie prayer of Rev. Lyman Beecher was: 

“QO Lord, grant that we may not despise 
our rulers; and grant, O Lord, that they may 
not act so we can’t, help it!” 


«The Victory of Trenton” 


BY PROF. JOHN WARD STIMSON 


Trenton, N. J., Dec. 26.—The 125th anniversary of the battle of Trenton was elaborately celebrated 
here today. The auspicious weather had the effect of bringing.out a large crowd of strangers 
and local people who lined the streets along which the sham battle and the pkey ba parade took 

lace. The three forces of Gen. Washington, Gen. Sullivan and the Hessians for more than an 
eae occupied the streets and covered the ground that was gone over in the original battle and a 
realistic picture of that battle was Fescn te except the suffering which the American forces under- 
went because of the cold weather and the insufficiency of clothing.—Chicago Daily News. 


Hark! The beat of muffled drum! 
Ragged veterans straining fast ! 

Starved and bleeding — lo! they come 
Frozen by the wintery blast ! 


What is poverty or strain, 
Shock, privation, wounds or fear ? 
Lo! their hearts are all aflame, 
“Human Liberty is near!” 


Hounded by a despot lord, 
Pounded by the river’s ice, 
‘Fatherland !”’ is still their word, 
“ Priceless Freedom!” still their choice. 


What is this we see, today, 

Through the land where thus they bled ? 
Subtler tyrants still seek sway, 

Sleek corruption rears its head ! 


Check the fife and hush the trump ! 
Mock them not with brazen blare, 

PURGE THE BALLOT AND THE STUMP, 
SAVE THE Nation! ye who dare. 


Boast not of our patriot sires, 
Of the blood they shed in vain, 
While ye quench their sacred fires 
And their “ Birthright” sell “for gain.” 


Who will fight as once they fought, 
Suffer loss’and scorn and shame 
That their land shall zot be “ bought,” 
Nor their ‘‘ Freedom” fade—a name? 
26 


Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 
Born 1762. Died 1814. 


HIS brave and noble soul can be really called 
TT the harbinger of ‘Socialism.’ He was one 
ae of the illustrious four (Kant, Fichte, Shell- 

ing, Hegel) who form the basis of German 
philosophy, in which field the Teutonic nation leads 
the world. Fichte’s function is that of moralist. He 
was a preacher of righteousness. The great thoughts 
which he put forth heave the heart of the Fatherland, 
and his life and teachings are one of the great 
powers which mould the world today. The following 
short extract from his “Destination of Man” is of 
especial interest to all Socialists and honest thinkers. 


“That a whole nation should determine, for the 
sake of plunder, to attack a neighboring country 
with war, is impossible; since in a state in which 
all are equal, the plunder would not become the 
booty of a few, but must be divided equally among 
all, and so divided that the portion of each individual 
would never repay him for the trouble of war. Only 
when the advantage gained falls to the lot of a few 
oppressors, the disadvantages, the trouble and cost 
falling upon a countless army of slaves,—only then is 
a war of plunder conceivable.” A. W. K. 


William Mailly’s attendance at the an- 
nual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor enables the Socialist 
Spirit to present to its readers an ex- 
ceedingly valuable article on the make- 
up of that body. Many socialists not 
understanding the situation are inclined 
to be severe in their judgments of the 
recent convention. It is evident that 
only one who was present could under- 
stand the exigencies of the rather pe- 
culiar situation. Mailly reports that the 
socialists who were present left the con- 
vention well satisfied with the outlook. 
He will prepare for the February Com- 
rade an article on the personnel of the 
socialist delegates, suitable photographs 
having been taken. 

* 


Mailly’s work in New York state will 
not be resumed at present, owing to the 
urgent requests coming to the Fellow- 
ship from Masachusetts. Having two 
socialists in the state legislature the 
“grand old commonwealth” feels that it 
has a claim on the best things going— 
and that one of these is Mailly. 

Mailly will, therefore, begin his serv- 
ice of the new year in Massachusets, 
where he will bend his fine energies to 
organization and the stimulation of in- 
terest in the socialist cause in that state. 
He will remain in the service of the 
Massachusetts committee until the de- 
mands upon the Fellowship for his pres- 
ence elsewhere become imperative. 

* 


John Spargo, having finished his la- 
bors in Canada, has returned to New 
York for his holiday rest. Through 
January he will speak in Greater New 
York and vicinity. 

Urgent requests have come to the: Fel- 
lowship for his services in British Co- 
lumbia before the opening of the spring 
election campaigns in that province. It 
is possible that he will cross the conti- 
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nent in February for this purpose, going 
via Chicago, St. Paul, Winnipeg and the 
Canadian Pacific, and returning by one 
of the United States routes. 


* 


Charles H. Vail writes interestingly 
of his recent labors in Maine, where 
Mrs. Vail accompanied him, both of them 
speaking, as is the socialist custom. At 
Madison they organized a “local” of 30, 
and at Auburn of 11; good work for 
virgin soil. At Belfast they had never 
before had a socialisticaddress, but there 
was a good audience, markedly sympa- 
thetic. Maine is coming to the front. 
There will soon be a strong movement 
in the old Pine Tree state. Comrade 
Vail reports that one thing of note re- 
garding the Maine meetings was the 
number of clergymen in attendance. He 
always has out more or less (both he 
and Mrs. Vail having been ordained as 
ministers before taking up socialistic 
work), but the Maine clergymen seemed 
especially interested. At Portland there 
were seven ministers in the audience, 
many of whom came forward at the 
close of the meeting to bid him “God 
speed” in the work. The same was true 
at most of the other places. 

Maine promises well. 


* 


The Clarion Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
an organization of literary socialists, has 
issued a very attractive 8-pace folder an- 
nouncing a course of Sunday afternoon 
lectures at the Auditorium in that city 
during January, February and March. 
Following are the dates, speakers and 
subjects: 

Sunday, January 12th, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, Socialism and Liberty. 

Sunday, January 26th, Clarence S. 
Darrow, Free Speech and a Free Press. 

Sunday, February oth, Mayor Samuel 
M. Jones, What Is Crime and Who are 
the Criminals? 


THE 


Sunday, February 23rd, Marion Craig 
Wentworth, William Morris: Social- 
Democrat. 

Sunday, March oth, Frederick G. 
Strickland, The Age of Stone and the 
Age of Steel. 


Sunday, March 23rd, Louis F. Post, 
Back to the Soil. 
* 


The Clarion, formerly the Haverhill 
Social-Democrat, which was recently re- 
moved from Haverhill to Boston, has 
suspended publication. It was first is- 
sued in October, 1899, with William 
Mailly as editor. It has made a good 
fight and has been of inestimable propa- 
ganda value in Massachusetts, and uni- 
versal regret will be felt that its financial 
struggle has been such a hard one. The 
natural desire of each locality to have 
its own organ of the movement some- 
times leads the comrades to take on 
heavier burdens than they can carry. 
The work of the Clarion cannot, how- 
ever, be called a failure. To go as far 
as you can in the face of difficulties is 
never to fail. One effort does not bring 
the Co-Operative Commonwealth. “We 
rise by stepping-stones of our dead selves 
to higher things.” 

* 


Frederick G. Strickland, one of the 
speakers of the Central Socialist Lecture 
Bureau of Chicago, has removed to 
Ohio, where he will begin the year with 
an organizing tour of the state. 

The late state election gave Ohio an 
increase of about 2,500 socialist votes, 
and from the reports received from every 
portion of the state it is apparent that 
the services of such a man is necessary 
to carry on the work of building up the 
party movement. There are 26 regu- 
lar locals in Ohio, and the next state 
convention should record at least twice 
that number. 

Mr. Strickland has renewed the pub- 
lication of his little monthly, “Social 
Justice,” in Ohio. The first number is- 
sued since its suspension is out and is 
neat and attractive. 

* 


A New Jersey state convention is in 
session in the city of Elizabeth as we go 
to press. It was called by the state 
campaign committee, the call being 
signed by George H. and M. M. Goebel 
and H. R. Kearns. The purpose of this 
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convention is to formally ratify the ac- 
tion of the Unity convention at Indian- 
apolis, elect a member to the National 
Committee, receive the reports of the of- 
ficers and members of the campaign com- 
mittee, the election of a new state com- 
mittee, the adoption of a state constitu- 
tion and such other business as may 
properly come before it. 


* 


The Appeal to Reason has been forced 
to cancel all subscriptions which have 
been paid for by one person for an- 
other. The postoffice department will 
not accept such mailings as second-class 
matter. The manifest unfairness of this 
position must be clear to anyone. Mr. 
Madden’s attempt to suppress the Ap- 
peal has resulted in his being led into 
such glaring inconsistencies as to pro- 
voke the contempt of fair-minded peo- 
ple who do not even sympathize with the 
socialist movement. Everyone knows 
that subscriptions by one person for an- 
other are allowed in the case of all the 
popular publications, and the abridging 
of this privilege in the single case of the 
Appeal shows the vulgarly petty warfare 
into which the postoffice department is 
being dragged by a stupid and incom- 
petent official. 


* 


George D. Herron, after a restful so- 
journ in the Italian alps ,went to Bei- 
gium for the last week in December. 
At Brussels he spoke to a large meeting 
on the evening of December 30th, tell- 
ing the Belgian comrades something 
about American industrial and economic 
conditions. The Belgian papers made 
much of his declaration that seven- 
eighths of the total wealth of the United 
States is owned by 2,000 individuals, “the 
masters of the trusts.” He also told the 
Belgians of the purpose of the Chicago 
socialists to erect a socialist temple on 
the plan of thes Maison du Peuple of 
Brussels. 

* 


The Chicago Socialist Temple project 
is getting on finely. Money is being 
liberally subscribed and material and la- 
bor pledged by those who have only the 
latter to give. The enthusiasm in which 
the project has been undertaken is un- 
mistakable. The stage and the new 
drop-curtain are in place in the old 
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temple, and the dramatic corps is giv- 
ing plays on alternate Saturday nights. 
The orchestra, by constant practice, has 
equipped itself to play anywhere. Ow- 
ing to the scarcity of speakers in Chicago 
this winter Franklin and Marion Went- 
worth have been giving frequent Sunday 
night talks at the Temple. The au- 
diences continue to tax the seating ca- 
pacity of the auditorium. 

* ; 


Franklin Wentworth goes to Roch- 


ester, N. Y., for a speech at the Labor 
Lyceum on Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary oth. In the evening he will speak 
at Plymouth Church, “the Rochester So- 
cialist Cathedral.” 


Marion Craig Wentworth speaks at 
the Winnetka Socialist Club January 
t5th, on “William Morris,’ and on Feb- 
ruary 14th, in the Daughters of the Rev- 
olution lecture course on “The Blight of 
the Army.” 


Dust of Old Days 


BY PAUL SHIVELL 


Old days remembered 
Bring back their sadness; 

Mountains, dark-timbered, 
As the sun sinks, 

Throw their deep shadows 
Over our gladness; 

Dark are the meadows 
When the heart thinks. 


Dear are old pictures, 
Dearer the saddest; 

Life’s sweetest mixtures 
Taste of the tears. 

Harsh things and strange things 
Come to the gladdest; 

Yet who would change things, 
Weighing the years? 


Ah, I would change things; 
Not for my own life; 
I would arrange things 
For all men’s good. 


I would recover 


Men from their lone strife; 


I am the lover, 


Of noblehood, 


Opportunity 


A Fable 


FROM THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


CERTAIN Man, having read somewhere that Opportunity 
knocks only once at each one’s Door, concluded to Sit up all 
Night for fear he would Miss the’ Call. 


So, while he was 


sitting near his Door there came a heavy Knock thereon. 
When he opened the Door a Stranger seized him and Beat him all up, 
and Took his Money and Garments and Chided him for being so Easy. 
“But,” said the Man, thinking to excuse himself, “I thought it was 


Opportunity who knocked.” 


“So it was,” responded the Other, “ but it was my Opportunity.” 
Moral—It is Better to Carry your Opportunity with you. 


Mr. Ernest Crosby 


author of ‘‘ Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable’ 
will be associated with the editorial department 
of the Whim, beginning with February number. 
THE WHIM is a small monthly periodical which is 
likely to appeal to unconventional people. 


It contains articles of a serious nature; good natured 
whimsicalities; bits ot belles-lettres, such as strange 
fragments from ancient Oriental, German and Norse 
literatures. A copy costs 5c; by the year, soc. 


All newsdealers handle it. 


THE WHIM, P. O. Box 288, Newark, N. J. 


PURE BOOKS on AVOIDED SUBJECTS 


Circulars of these and a trial trip subscrip- 
tion to a Quaint and Curious Magazine, 
all for 10 cents. Positively none free 


YE QUAINT MAGAZINE, Department 25 
7 St. Paul Street Boston, Mass. 


Citizen and Country 
Is Canada’s National Advocate of 
Trades Unionism and Socialism 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
This forceful, interesting paper will be sent 
you every week for a year for fifty cents. 
Send postal card for sample copy to 
CITIZEN AND COUNTRY 
293 King St., West...Goronto, Canada 


| AM A SOCIALIST 


WHY 
é BY GEORGE D,. HERRON 
5 cts. a copy. 6 copies for 25 cents, postpaid 


The Pilgrim 


A Magazine of Progress 
Edited by WILLIS J. ABBOT 


Original..Interesting.. Handsome 


The 1902 prograin will present a 

brilliant array of entertaining 

and instructive features for 
women and girls 


Home Decoration, J. W. Pattison, of the 
Chicago Art Institute; The Home Gar- 
den, Prof. Wm. Mueller, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Fancy Work and Laces, Mrs, Lil- 
lian M. Siegfried; The Life of a Trained 
Nurse, Dr. S. E. Hackett; Business 
Vocations for Girls, Cynthia Westover 
Alden; Girl Art Students in Paris, Lor- 
raine Windsor; Quaint and Curious in 
Jewelry, W. G. Bowdoin; Photograph- 
ing the Children, Bertha Damaris 
Knobe; Opera and Concert, W. J. Hen- 
derson. 


Other Contributors 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Eda yon Alten 
Helen Follett Stevans, Emelie Lutz and 
Maud McDougall. 

Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 10c a 
copy. Ask your newsdealer or send for 
sample copy. 


The Pilgrim Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


/ earnestly desire that all our 

friends continue reading THE 

SocIALIst Spirit. We will do 

our_utmost to make it WorTH 
reading. We do not however, believe in 
continuing to send papers to subscribers 
after the expiration of subscriptions, 
unless we receive some assurance that 
the paper is desired. 


If this paragraph is marked with 
blue pencil your subscription has ex- 
pired and we will not. send you future 
issues unless we learn from you that you 
want them. 


SPECIAL 


We have a good stock of back 
numbers of The Crusader, in- 
valuable for introducing people to 
Socialism. We will furnish these, 
post paid, until our stock is re- 
duced, at ten cents a dozen. 
Order at once. 


THE SOCIALIST SPIRIT, 
609 Ashland Block, - Chicago. 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


ewe YORK 


The Comrade 


Au Illustrated Socialist Monthly. A galaxy 
of writers and artists contribute 
to The Comrade. 
Send 10 one cent stamps for a single copy, 
or $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 


THE COMRADE PUB. CO. 
28 La Fayette Pl., N. Y. 


‘Ghe International 


Socialist Review 
Edited by A. M. SIMONS 


Devoted to the Study and Discussion of 
the problems incident to the growth of 
the International Socialist Movement. 
One Dollar per year. 10 cents per copy 


Published monthly by 


CHAS. H. KERR & CO. 
56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


Ghe Arena 


America’s Leading Review. 
$2.50 per year. 25 Cents per copy. 


The Arena is the only one of the great 
American magazines not dominated by 
capitalistic influence. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Arena and The Socialist Spirit 
will be sent to subscribers for a year at 
the cost of the Arena alone, namely 
$2.50. Address 

FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH, Publisher, 


609 Ashland Block, - . Chicago. 


Special Prices 
on BOOKS by 


Geo. D. Herron 


The following volumes are bound in 
cloth, Price, 60 cents each. 


BETWEEN CAESAR AND JESUS 

SOCIAL MEANINGS OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCES 

THE NEW REDEMPTION 

THE CHRISTIAN STATE 

A PLEA FOR THE GOSPEL 

THE LARGER CHRIST 

THE CALL OF THE CROSS 

THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


We have a few copies of The Larger 
Christ, The Call of the Cross, and 
The Christian Society, in paper covers 
at 25 cents each. When our published 
stock of Prof. Herron’s books is exhaust- 
ed they will be withdrawn from publica- 
tion in their present form. For Books, 
mailed postage free, on receipt of price, 
ADDRESS 
FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH, Publisher 


609 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


